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MADAME DULCKEN’S LAST SOIREE. 


This took place on Wednesday evening week. The rooms 


were crowded in every part by a fashionable audience. The 
following programme was performed :— 
GRanpD Quintuor (D minor, Op. 38), Scherzo, Air 

with Variations, and Finale, Two Violins, Tenor, 

Violoncello, and Basso di Camera, Messrs. Willy, 

Jay, Hill, Hausmann. ese Hancock .......... ~SCHAFFNER. 
Arta, “O cara immagine,” Mr. Rineide: ative’ Mozart. 
GRanD Quintvor, for Pianoforte, Oboe, Clarinet, 

Horn, and Bassoon, Madame Dulcken, Messrs. 

Gratian Cooke, Meyer, Jarrett, and Keating ..... BEETHOVEN. 
Recir. ed Arta (MS.), Mademoiselle Schloss, with 

Orchestral Accompaniments .........+6e+0+++2 MENDELSSOHN. 
Sonata (C minor), for Pianoforte and Violin, Ma. 

dame Dulcken and Mr. Willy ............+++. BEETHOVEN. 
Arta, “ All’ desio,” Mademoiselle Schloss........ Mozart. 
Granp Concerto, in D, for Pianoforte and Or- 

chestra, Madame Dulcken.......+++eeeeseeee0 MENDELSSOHN. 
GERMAN Sona, “ Hark, hark, the lark,” Made- 

moiselle Schloss . cieecccccccecccccese SCHUBERT. 


pee a Mr. Neiaitnieene. 


, The quintet of M. Schaffner is one of those inspirations 
which come under the head of music-making. It involves so 
many movements, containing each so many bars — but how 
many of either is not of the slightest consequence, since, when 
all is over, not an atom can be recalled, even by the most re- 
tentive memory. To say which movement is better or worse 
than the others, would be invidious to the composer, whose ideas 
fall naturally into the order of a, dead flat. One thing only 
struck us as remarkable during the performance of the quintet 
—viz. the exceeding gothicness of the workmanship.- Some 
writers, be they ever so inventionless and their ideas ever so 
common or uncouth, make up for lack of spirit by cleverness 
of detail and completeness of outline. Not so M. Schaffner of 
Bordeaux, whose clumsy. handling only makes the vulgarity 
and unrhythmicality of his subjects the more obtrasive and 
offensive. In fine, a composer more ordinary, guoad ideality— 
more extra-ordinary quoad manufacture—or more eminently 
dull in the combination of thought and development which 
makes up his works, than M. Schaffner of Bordeaux, never 
won the, patronage and puffing of a morning newspaper—even 
of the Times, which is famous for patting mediocrity on the 








head. The quintet was played well engi its pro- 
vocativeness to yawning was more than once picturesquely 
indicated on the physiognomies of the unhappy artists whose 
task it was to interpret its unmeaningness to the audience. 

Mr. Beeston has a good voice and sings with feeling — but 


timidity clipped the wings of his efforts. We shall reserve our 
opinion of this vocalist—of whom we may say, en passant, we 
have decided hopes. 

Of Mendelssohn’s new vocal composition we shall also reserve 
our opinion. Mdlle. Schloss good naturedly lent us the score 
but most cruelly took it away from us before we had time to 
peruse it. We heard enough, however —for which we may 
thank the inspired vocalization of the clever German artist—to | 
welcome a worthy addition to the “ Resta o cara” —“ Ah 
Perfido” —and other incomparable things of the kind, of Mozart 
and Beethoven =~ a class of composition of which our concert 
repertoire stands greatly in need, albeit the old favourites, 
being evergreens, can never die. 

The execution of Beethoven's quintet (can such things as — 
this and that — Beethoven and Schaffner — go by a common 
name ?)—was as near perfection as the first-rate artists em- 
ployed upon it could insure. Mad. Dulcken was delicious in 
the pianoforte part. 

The sonata of Beethoven — perhaps his best for violin-and 
piano — was exquisitely played by Mr. Willy and Mad. 
Dulcken. The violinist, though suffering from evident indis- 
position, was in no way daunted, but seemed rather to gather 
mental fortitude from bodily affliction, and played with the . 
utmost energy of style and faultlessness of mechanism. 

The lovely air from Figaro was charmingly warbled by 
Malle. Schloss, who maintained her right to all the eulogy 
which has been lavished on her by the artist-world and the 
press. She was encored in “ Hark the Lark,” which she 
poured forth with rapturous. fervour :— 

Merrily rang the notes she sang.* 

For this.she substituted “The Trout,” one of the happiest 
of Schubert’s happy thoughts — which Stephen Heller has 
doubly immortalised by his sparkling Marceau de salon. No- 
thing could be more delicate and thoughtful than the singing 
of Mdlle. Schloss — nothing more pure and sparkling than the 
accompaniment of Mad. Dulcken, 





* Coventry Patmore. 
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The grand feature of the evening was Mendelssohn's second 
concerto — which, perfect as music, and perfect as execution, 
was listened to with breathless interest, and applauded with 
unrestrained enthusiasm. Mad. Dulcken was in noble vein 
and played right worthily, like one who can appreciate as well 
as mechanize. 

And so end these charming reunions — until 1845 shall be 


followed to the grave by 1846, its successor. 
J. W. D. 





MR. ELLA AND HIS MUSICAL UNION: 


A correspondent and a frequent contributor to the Musical 
World has sent us a paper for insertion on the above subject, 
which, as it does not entirely express our own views on the 
matter, we think better to pre“uce with such commentaries as 
may strike us to be just and called for. There is enough in 
the paper to render it worthy the attention of our readers, and 
this authorises us to print it verbatim from our correspondent’s 
manuscript. 


Tue Musicat Union.—The taste for classical music is, it seems, at 
length finding its way into the upper circles. We wish Mr. Ella success 
in his new undertaking, although he has mistaken the nature of it. It is 
said that he talks of “sowing the seeds” of classical taste among the 
nobility—of opening an academy, in short, for instruction to the great at 
so much a quarter. If such be his intentions, he is unwise to let them 
transpire among his noble pupils. They may give him to understand, 
and that not in the pleasantest way, that he is the minister of their 
amusement, not of their instruction. Instead of sowing the seed, he is 
only going to reap the golden fruit. Mr. Ella, in a word, is a gentleman 
who, by the help of good fortune, and a certain pliancy ®f manner neces- 
sary to all who depend on the patronage of the great, has contrived to 
make an excellent connexion among the upper circles. The late Mr. 
Wesley used to say of one of his friends, that his success must be placed 
to the score of his merit, for it certainly was not owing to the merit of 

“his score. The jest, although somewhat tnreadbare, will give us the key 
to the success of many a Mr. Ella, past, present, and to come. If this 
gentleman had a mind to speculate in the growing taste for classical 
music in the higher ranks, why not have suffered his undertaking to rest 
upon this respectable mercantile basis, without proclaiming himself a 
missionary of reform, and a high priest of the muse’s mysteries. “ The 
only true source of the ridiculous,” says Fielding, “is affectation”—“nor 
do I believe,” adds the inimitable novelist, “that any man living who 
meets a dirty fellow riding through the streets in a cart, is struck with an 
idea of the ridiculous in it; but if he should see the same figure descend 
from his coach and six, or bolt from his chair, with his hat under his arm, 
he would begin to laugh, and with justice.” Thus Mr. Ella instead of 


being satisfied with what he is—a respectable gentleman in the quiet | 
f j insis | dream,” the poetry by Barry Cornwall, the music by Mr. C. E. 
which he is not. Itis the age which is the teacher. Haydn, Mozart, | 
and their successors, sowed the seed, which the public mind is at length | 


pursuit of his own interest—will insist upon being a public teacher, 


bringing to fruition. That Mr. Ella should have discovered when the 


golden harvest was ready for the sickle, is creditable to his industry and | 


foresight, and let him, by all means, reap the benefit He has been 


blamed for depressing the price of musical talent by availing him- | 


self of the gratuitous services of his professional friends. We do not see 
the justice of this charge. Those who make it overlook the benefit 


arising to the public from cheap concerts—the lower the price of musical | 


talent, the cheaper the terms of admission. Who doubts the benefit of 
cheap law ?—yet, cheap law, would ruin hundreds of lawyers. 
J. G. 


We altogether dissent from the latter portion of our corres- 
pondent’s remarks. We do not wish to see the musical profes- 
sion degraded below its actual standard, which, in all conscience, 
is mean enough. In England especially, where little or no 
honor is paid to musicians, however talented, and where a 
sound musical education is such an expensive and laborious 
matter, the only compensation for an artist is the chance of 








ultimate independence. Moreover, in his enthusiasm for 
“cheap music ”—the most hollow and stupid of all the popular 
cries—J. G. seems to forget that playing for nothing is rather 
too much to expect from men who have mouths to fill and 
bodies to clothe besides their own. It is the egotism of the 
cheap-every-thing-mongers to overlook the fact, that consumers 
can no more do without manufacturers than the latter without 
consumers —in respect, we mean, of the thing to be consumed. 
In other words, if the public want a tune, it must hire a fiddler 
—and fiddling being a luxury, it should not, by right, be ob- 
tainable at so low a rate as bread, butter, cheese and the other 
necessaries of life. We must all eat and drink but we need 
not all fiddle. Fiddling to assist digestion is both healthful 
and diverting, but fiddling on an empty stomach is worse than 
a joke. We all of us—fiddlers included—become “the pub- 
lic,” when beyond the pale of our own calling, and we contend 
that all of us—not excepting fiddlers—and being personally 
fiddlers, this shows the impartiality of our argument—should 
pay comparatively dear for our luxuries : ¢.g.—if for a loaf we 
pay threepence halfpenny, for a fiddle we should, in strict con- 
formity to the wisest political economy, pay three crowns and half 
a crown—for as a fiddle is to a loaf so is a crown piece to a 
penny; we cannot live without a loaf or its representative in 
coin of the realm, but we can live without a fiddle or a crown 
piece. And it is precisely because Mr. Ella makes war upon 
the bread of his brother and sister artists, that we make war 
upon him and his Mustcat Ruin—and shall continue to do 
so while we have a pen to wield and fingers to hold it. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The fourth soirée of the second series of this society took 
place in Berners Street, on Thursday evening. The perform- 
ance commenced with Beethoven's quartet in B flat, played by 
Messrs. Case, Wheatley, Boileau, and Banister. Mr. Case is 
one of the rising violin players of this country, and acquitted 
himself most admirably. His conception of the great work he 
was called on to interpret was excellent, and in conjunction 


_ with his colleagues, he elicited loud applause. Miss Rollo Dick- 


son and Miss H. Groom sang a duet, an adaptation from the 
andante of Beethoven’s symphony in D, and were followed by 
Miss Duval, who introduced a new song, “ Dream, baby, 


Horsley. This, which is a fresh indication of the genius of its 
composer, was encored, and too much praise cannot be given to 
Miss Duval for her admirable singing. Mr. Maefarren’s piano- 
forte trio in E minor, played by Messrs. Jewson, Case, and W. 
L. Phillips, concluded the first act. This work was introduced 


| by Madame Dulcken at her soirées last year, and is in every 


respect worthy of the great reputation of its author. Mr. 
Jewson played it most beautifully, and, in spite of its 
difficulties, rendered it exceedingly effective. Mr. C. E. Ste- 
phens’ quartet, which had already been heard at this society 
last year, commenced the second part. As a composition, we 
prefer this work to its author’s second quartet, which we heard 
a few weeks since. There is more freshness, and less pedantry 
—though in avoiding too much show of learning, Mr. Stephens 
has yet much to learn—but this will doubtless come in time, 
and we can heartily recommend Mr. S. to improve, by constant 
writing, the evident talent he possesses. A pretty “Weberish” 
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song by J. Barnett, was nicely surg by Miss Groom. The 
Misses Dickson, Groom, and Duval were encored in Richards 
charming trio of “ The fairies.” Miss Dickson had previously 
sung W. S. Bennett's song, “ May dew,” but her performance 
was somewhat ineffective from her totally mistaking the time of 
this beautiful composition. In our opinion the time ought to 
have been as fast again. The soirée concluded with Haydn’s 
great quartet in D minor, op. 76, played by Messrs. Case, 
Wheatley, Boileau, and W. L. Phillips, which was executed in 
a manner that left nothing to be desired. The effect of the 
canon in the trio was magnificent. The room was crammed, 
and the audience appeared delighted with their entertainment. 
Mr. H. B. Richards accompanied the vocal music most ably, 
and Mr. James Calkin directed the arrangements with that ur- 
banity which ever distinguishes his proceedings. 

[ Circumstances having prevented our personal attendance on 
the occasion of the above soirée, we have gladly availed our- 
selves of the preceding notice—from the pen of an able musi- 
cian and competent critic—Ep. M. W.] 





Musings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


“ Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 


No. X. 
A LETTER FROM A FRIEND. 


It will be unnecessary to say any thing by way of preface to the fol- 
lowing letter, except that the author of it is intimate enough with me to 
write as he thinks. Should he, therefore, shock the prejudices of any of 
my musical readers by his plain speaking, I trust that they will not in- 
trude themselves upon his secluded retreat, (a pleasant little retired vil- 
lage) for the sake of arguing the matter with him, but quietly think over 
the substance of his communication, and pardon his heterodox ideas in 
reflecting upon his unartificial country education. 


“ Steinfield, Feb. Sth, 1845, 


SHAKSPEBE. 


Dear Lunn, 

Here I am once more amongst the green fields, and glad enough I am 
to leave your smoky dingy metropolis, for the pure air of my native 
place. You see I did not stay in London more than six or seven 
months; not so long as I intended, I assure you, but I have something 
to tell you connected with my visit, which will, I think, surprise you. 
You have heard of heroic soldiers, no doubt, who, after leading forlorn 
hopes, rushing up to the cannon’s mouth, and performing sundry other 
daring feats, have escaped, after a long campaign, without a wound: well, 
I have far outdone all these great conquerors put together; I have 
studied harmony in all its pristine complexity, and I live to tell the tale. 
Yes; I have actually advanced two months in mathematical music, and 
done sums on the slate in crotchets‘and quavers: I have reduced notes 
to vulgar fractions, and suffered like a martyr in proving that the perfect 
fourth is a discord. Of the various miseries I have undergone you can 
scarcely form an idea, but, as I feel that I can speak to you without re- 
— you shall at once be put in possession of the plain unvarnished 

acts. 

I had long entertained a desire to advance a little beyond the mere 
practical part of music, and, as I intended to stay in London for some 
time, I thought it an excellent opportunity for gratifying my wish. The 
very day after my arrival, therefore, I placed myself under a professor, 
and, undeterred by a ponderous book, which he assured me contained a 
clear exposition of the rudiments, I commenced the study in good health 
and spirits. Well, I got on pretty well through the common chord and 
its inversions, and arrived without the slightest accident at the added sixth, 
which I fagged at so hard that, in the course of a month, I began to see 
my way tolerably clearly. Not alittle proud of my learning, I was in- 
duced, like most young and inexperienced people, to display a little of it 
iN society, and, accordingly, one evening, having a piece of music before 
me in which the chord I have mentioned occurred, I assumed the air of 
4 critic, and, addressing a professor who was near me, begged him to re- 





mark what a “ beautiful use the composer had made of the added sixth.” 
To my surprise I received no answer, and, looking round, I saw that he 
smiled. I was, certainly, rather astonished at his manner, but I con- 
trolled my feelings, and, in the full security of my knowledge, merely 
observed that I supposed he did not like the way in which the chord was 
treated. 

“ Indeed, sir,” said he,“ I have no objection at all to make to the 
chord itself; but the name which you gave it struck upon my ear so 
strangely, that I could not forbear smiling.” 

“ The name,” said I, somewhat disconcerted, “ why, surely, are you 
not a professor of music?” 

“ Most decidedly,” said he, perfectly unmoved. 

« And have never heard of the added sixth ?” 

“ Never,” said he: “ but I see how it is; you have been studying 
under some person who has led you somewhat astray. May I inquire his 
name ?” 

I told him. . 

“ Ah,” said he, shaking his head,“ I imagined so; you will never get 
on in this way. J have always taught on a decided system, which can be 
comprehended by all; roots of chords, with me, are mere child’s play; 
and, if you wi!! just come to the pianoforte, I will couvince you of your 
error in a moment.” 

With this remark he seated himself at the instrument, and, after a 
great deal of explanation, (not one word of which I understood) proved to 
my entire satisfaction, that the best thing I could do was to begin again. 

‘T will not detain you with any minute account of my disappointment 
at this intelligence. Suffice it to say, that I placed myself under my 
new friend, and, after spending a week or two in unlearning what I had 
previously learned, I managed at length to arrive at a very hopeful 
state of ignorance. But the system which my master taught, I shortly 
discovered, was opposed to the ideas of the majority of the profession ; so 
that, instead of quietly yielding to my opponents, I very soon acquired 
the habit of battling for my notions to the last. In this, however, I was 
by no means singular, for, so far from finding the whole profession 
ranged against my master and myself, they had so many minute points 
of difference amongst themselves, that (like our games of cricket at school) 
they usually pursued the plan of“ all against one another.” 

The several severe conflicts which I had now to sustain were great 
trials to my constitution; but I lived well, and took plenty of exercise. 
The difficulties were now closing in around me, and, in the complexity of 
figures and multiplicity of suspensions, retardations, and anticipations, I 
was gradually losing all relish for the pure melody and simple modula- 
tion which had delighted me in former days. The fundamental basses 
appeared to be a mere matter of taste, for, in one chord especially, I recol- 
lect that the root was placed lower and lower by each professor, until, at 
length, I began to fear that, unless I added another octave to the piano- 
forte, I should not be able to find it at all. 

In spite of these obstacles, however, my master assured me that I was 
progressing rapidly, and, indeed, I believed that I was so, when, un- 
fortunately, my strength failed me, and I was seized with a fever. For 
three or four days I was confined to my bed, and during the whole time, 
was muttering such extraordinary sentences to myself, that my landlady 
feared I had permanently taken leave of my senses. Kind soul! she 
did not know I was learning harmony. } 

As soon as I was sufficiently recovered, I recommenced my exercises, 
and was quickly in the mysteries of the diminished seventh. Here, 
however, a new difficulty arose, for in a chord which I had before me as 
an example, the book informed me that the E flat was sometimes written 
D sharp. As I had been taught to imagine that these two notes were 
essentially different, I applied to my master for an explanation, when he 
instantly seized a sheet of paper, and covered it with minute figures; 
then drawing a diagram, and using a great many hard words, he con- 
cluded his lecture by saying: —“ and that is the difference between D 
sharp and E flat.” : 

Now just bear with me for a few moments while I relate an anecdote. 
There were, once upon a time, two knights, who, happening to meet in a 
spot where a shield was suspended before them, the one declared, upon 
his honor as a true and valiant warrior, that it was white, and the other, 
upon equally substantial security, that it was black. The laws of chivatry, 
of course, required that they should immediately have it out by a fight, 
and, accordingly, at it they went in the most approved style, until one 
was knocked over head foremost. The victor then dismounted, and, 
whilst in the act of advancing towards his vanquished foe, suddenly per- 
ceived that the shield was black on one side and while on the other. 

Had these two knights, now, been content to call the object before 
them simply a shield, without caring whether it was white or black, much 
ill feeling, and even bloodshed, might have been spared, but, having 
once advanced a certain opinion, they were compelled to maintain it, at 
the risk even of their lives. : 

Thus, then, it is with music: although it is well known that on keyed 
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instruments we can make no difference between D sharp and E flat, and 
that, consequently, any instrument which does do so must be out of tune 
with the rest; still the distinction, real or imaginary, is thought worth 
fighting for; the gage, once thrown down, is instantly accepted, the lists 
are cleared, and the tiltfng continues with praiseworthy zeal and courage, 
until one of the combatants either sinks under the repeated blows of his 
antagonist, or retires decently from the contest. 

Depend upon it all this must be put an end to before we can advance 
towards rationality in the art. We want something that shall give a 
death-blow to the cause of these petty differences; something that shall 
substitute pure utilitarianism for fanciful abstractions. 

I have little more to say to you respecting my progress in harmony. 
You know that I was never clever at figures, and, after a few day’s hard 
study, I was obliged to give up in despair, and return to the country to 
recruit my health. Since I have been here I feel almost a new being ; 
and, in looking back upon my Herculean task, I can scarcely bring my- 
self to believe that I have manfully contended with professors for certain 
doctrines, of which I have now not the slightest recollection. Before I 
conclude my letter, however, let me ask you a simple question. Are not 
the rudiments of harmony really as clear and as easily explained as the 
rudiments of any thing else; and, if so,do not these many artificial 
difficulties I have mentioned, carefully prevent them from becoming 
generally diffused throughout the nation? Do we not effectually tie a 
mill-stone round the neck of the art, and, standing upon the bank of the 
stream, expect to see it swim with ease. I am sure you will excuse my 
unsophisticated opinions, but it appears to me teat the whole matter 
could be reduced to about three chords; and, as for the figures, I should 
like to have a whole day to cut them down, one by one: I have a strong 
suspicion that there would not be many left by nightfall. Pray write to 
me without reserve all you think upon the subject, and believe me to re- 
main, as ever, 

Yours, very truly, 
RIcHaRD THURSTON.” 








HINTS TO ORGANISTS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


There is an impression abroad, that the present race of English musi- 
cians are vastly inferior to those of former days. Nothing can be more 
absurd or ill-founded. Willbye, Ford, Gibbons, Purcell, Green, and 
fifty others that could be named, belonging to the old school, are not to 
be mentioned in the same day with the “ Young Englanders” who now 
occupy the organists’ seats in our churches, and who want only the 
opportunity to eclipse the glories of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and a host 
of other composers who are now held in undeserved esteem. Time was 
when it was considered necessary for a musician to be regularly trained. 
Genius outstrips old rules. How many of the talented men of the 
present day have attained eminence by a short cut, beating even the 
Mainzers and Hullahs all to nothing, having emerged from a year’s self- 
taught practice on an old pianoforte, picked up at a sale, to become the 
owners of a splendid brass plate, inscribed in letters which they who run 
may read, “ professor of music.” The old system, indeed! Pshaw—it 
is out of date. It is to the bevy of modern musicians that the palm of 
excellence must eventually be awarded: but as there are still some of 
the old school remaining, who cannot be convinced of the superiority of 
the professors of this century, I would offer a few hints to the predomi- 
nant talent of the day, with a view to mortify those who still adhere to 
the ancient system. And first, as to the method of chanting the Church 
service. Always play the recitative portion of the chant as fast as the 
voices can utter the words ; the a tempo part, on the contrary, should be 
sung very slow, which will inevitably tend to make the voices sink, and 
thus afford an opportunity of showing that you are playing correctly, 
and convince the clergyman and congregation that it would be far better 
to leave this portion of the service to you alone. The music of the 
chant, too, should be lively — plenty of crotchets and quavers in it, as 
stepping-stones from one note to another, affording opportunity of grace- 
fully sliding them into each other. Carry the same system into the 
graver chants, should you for the sake of variety sometimes select such: 
every minim will thus become two crotchets, and vastly improve the 
original composition. Above all things avoid the cathedral plan of 
hitting’each note, as it were, on the head, and sticking to it. Cathedral 
organists are like the old roofs over them, stern and unyielding, but not 
half so useful; they, a century behind hand, adhere to old customs— 
never venture upon a flourish—avoid introducing now and then a 
graceful modalation into a psalm or chant, because it is not “ in the 











book”—and altogether repudiate those little delicacies which the modern 
race of players know how to adopt with effect. 

In the choice of psalm-tunes, show that you are above prejudice, 
Cast aside the old Church melodies, as they are called, and adopt “ New 
Sabbath,” “ The Sicilian Mariners,” “Cheshunt,” and all those fine 
creations of modern times which are emanations of true genius. What 
if their time was first beaten out on the lapstone, or stimulated the mo- 
tion of the needle on the tailor’s shopboard : is it not a glorious proof of 
the “ march of intellect,” when so insignificant a birthplace ushers such 
glorious conceptions into the world? The adoption of some of the com- 
positions of recent date, such as those to which I have referred, wi] 
often cause an edifying repetition of some of the words; and if one 
should be decimated in the process, it will tend to keep up the attention 
of the congregation in order to join it again, thus—(Psalm xi.) 

“ Why should I like a tim’rous bird, 


To distant moun—to distant moun—to 
distant mountains fly ?”” 


At the close of the tune, too, never adhere to the common chord, which 
some persons will stupidly tell you is a graceful and harmonious conclu- 
sion. Vary it—suspend the 4th as long as possible—and, above all, put 
in as many abstruse chords as you can contrive to make while the voices 
are able to hold out the original chord. It makes an agreeable change, 
and evinces genius. There are but a few of the methods which could be 
pointed out, to show the superiority of present over past practice; and 
if strictly attended to, it will soon make the sticklers for the rigid system 
of bygone times hide their diminished heads. 








VERSES FOR MUSIC. 
By 0. R. 


Dream, dream, in the world of dreams, 
We may lose the frowns of earth; 
And think for a while, that the love which seems 
Truth, is not heartless mirth: : 
For the world of dreams, 
Is a world of joy, 
Where hope is unblurred by the dull alloy 
Of this sad and miserable earth. 


Dream, dream, in the world of dreams, 
We fancy this earth is bright; 
Man may be true, and woman divine, 
And thefsoul a thing of light: 
For the world of dreams, 
Is a world where tears, 
And anguish, and grief, and clouded years, 
Are lost in its rosy light. 


Dream, dream, in the world of dreams, 
We ravish a joy from time; 
And the false will look like a living truth, 
And meanness will seem sublime: 
For the world of dreams, 
Is a world whose hours, 
Are strewn by the choicest and sweetest flowers, 
We steal from the cup of time. 








EPIGRAM ON THE PERFECT FOURTH. 


A perfect fourth, cries Tom? Whoe’er gave birth 
To such a riddle, should stick of fiddle 

On his numscull ring, until he sing 

A scale of perfect fourths from end to end. 

Was ever such a noddy? Why almost every body 
Knows that not e’en one thing perfect is on earth— 


How then can we expect to find a perfect fourth ? HP 
C. H. P. 
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Original Correspondence. 


A QUESTION ON NOTATION. 
No. I. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
1, Hardman Street, Liverpool, Feb. 13, 1845. 
Dear Sir, 

In my former letter on this subject, I communicated the ONLY FACTS 
by which the question of an inquiring subscriber can be answered. At 
that time I claimed that the key-notes, placed in semitonic succession, 
form a scale of twelve equidistant sounds;—that the intonations of flat, 
natural, sharp, &c. notes depend upon their places in the chords which 
which form a harmony, and not at all upon their notation ;—that F, F 
sharp, G flat, G, &c. are common names for several sounds which cluster 
about each of as many places, as have these designations; and I directed 
the attention of your readers to some works of mine by which he might 
acquaint himself with the principles upon which I found my calcula- 
tions. Because I should like to see your work made independent of all 
references on this subject, I will, if you please, furnish those who care 
at all about this matter, with the means to place themselves beyond the 
danger of its mysteriousness. And first, with regard to'the equidistances 
of the key-notes. ‘Twelve perfect fifth notes exceed seyen perfect octave 
notes by the interval $? + $ti, which is very, very slightly more than 
the comma. If this small excess should occur at the minor or the major 
third, sixth, seventh, or ninth notes of chords, a slight inconvenience 
would be felt; but, at the true fourth, perfect fifth, and octave notes of 
the chords, it would be horrible. As the inconveniences are much alle- 
viated in the former instances, and almost annihilated in the latter in- 
stances, by shortening the intervals of the perfect fifth notes, as KEY- 
NOTES only, by the one-twelfth of a comma, or the one-ninety-sixth of a 
minor tone, I therefore assert that I am correct in my position that the 
key-notes are equidistant. Knowing that the notes of the common chord, 
and of the discord notes which are conditionally added to it, are har- 
monics, except the added sixth notes ;—knowing, too, that every deviation 
from the harmonic intonations is offensive to the musical feelings of an 


attentive hearer; and believing that every true artist will contribute his | 


share towards making the notes run as smoothly as possible, consistently 
with the constitution of their chords, as a matter of personal convenience, 
I therefore assert that the intonations of flat, natural, sharp, &c. notes, 
depend upon their places in the chords which form a harmony, and not 
at all upon their notation. The subdominant perfect fifth note and the 
tonic eighth note are precisely the same sounds; the tonic perfect fifth 
note and the dominant eighth note are also precisely the same sounds; 
therefore, the subdominant and the dominant notes are respectively one- 
ninety-sixth of a tone lower, and higher than the key-notes which have 
the same common designations. The seventh and ninth notes may be 
added to the common chord of the fundamental bass dominant, tonic, 
subdominant, dominant, &c.; and these discord notes, minor and major, 
are harmonic notes. The sixth note may be added to the common chord 
of the fundamental bass subdominant, tonic, dominant, subdominant, &c., 
but this discord note, minor and major, is not a harmonic note,—it is a 
secondary note to the octaves of the third notes. The common chord 
fifth note does not remain with the added minor sixth note, but it fre- 
quently remains with the added major sixth note. The following are the 
relative numbers of pulsations for the first, minor and major third, per- 
fect fifth, minor and major sixth, minor and major seventh, and the 
minor and major notes of chords: namely, 12, 14°06205 and 15, 18, 
18:75 and 26, 21 and 22:5, and 25 and 27. These numbers divided by 
12, 8, or 16 and 9, or 18, furnish the multipliers, which are stated below, 
for the tonic, subdominant, and dominant notes, as they occur in the 
semitonic scale. The pulsations in a second for tenor C are 256,—for 
treble C they are 512. The pulsations for the intermediate key-notes 
are the eleven mean proportional numbers between 256 and 512. The 
pulsations for C sharp or D flat are 271-2275,—for D they are 287:352, 
—for D sharp or E flat they are 304-7326,—for E or F flat they are 
322'5446,—for E sharp or F they are 341-7263,—for F sharp or G flat 
they are 362:0382,—for G they are 383°573,—for G sharp or A flat 
they are 406°5, for A they are 430°786,—for A sharp or B flat they are 
456'1486, and for B or C flat they are 483274. These numbers multi- 
plied, by the numbers following, will give the pulsations for all the notes 
in every harmony: namely, by 1 for tonic eighth or. subdominant fifth 
note,—by 1°8416 for tonic sharp eighth or minor ninth note, and for 
subdominant sharp fifth note or minor sixth note,—1-112 for the sub- 
dominant major sixth note,—1'125 for the dominant perfect fifth note,— 
1°667 for the subdominant sharp sixth or minor seventh note,—1171857 
for the tonic minor third or dominant sharp fifth note,—1-25 for the tonic 
major third’ or the subdominant major seventh note,—1°‘3125 for the 
dominant minor seventh note,—1-3334 for the subdominant eighth note, 








—1-40625 for the dominant major seventh note,—1°5 for the tonic fifth 
or the dominant eighth note,—1°5625 for the subdominant minor third 
or the dominant minor ninth note,—1°6667 for the subdominant major 
third note,—1-6875 for the dominant major ninth note,—1°75 for the 
tonic minor seventh note,—1‘75312469 for the dominant minor third 
note,—1°875 for the tonic major seventh or the dominant major third 
note, and 2 for the subdominant fifth or the tonic eighth note. Having 
thus embodied my opinions upon intonation by a precisely numerical 
description of the pitch of every note under every circumstance, I con- 
sider myself in the position to assert, that F, F sharp, G flat, G, &c. are 
common names for several sounds which cluster, within the range of 
nearly two commas, about as many places as have these designations. 
The following is the scale of numbers which represent the pulsations 
for treble B sharp or C, accordingly as they stand in the tonic chord 
from A, D, B, E, E flat, A flat;—in the scale from G, C, and F, as the 
SUBDOMINANT, TONIC, and DOMINANT eighth notes; and in the dominant 
chord from F and B flat: namely, 502°5835 as the sharp second and 
minor third note,—502°866 as the sharp sixth and flat seventh note,— 
503°303 as the sharp eighth and minor ninth note,—503-97598 as the 
sharp fifth and minor sixth note,—507°8877 as the major sixth note,— 
508 as the major third note,—511.4306 as the susDoMINANT eighth note, 
—512 as the Tonic eighth note,—512°589 as the DoMINANT eighth note, 
—513°1672 as the dominant fifth, and 514°2363 as the dominant major 
ninth note. Between the sounds signified by the lowest and the highest 
of these numbers the interval is about two commas. The difference 
between these two numbers is twelve; therefore, every unit in the grada- 
tion is equal to about the one-forty-eighth of a tone. 

From the numbers which have already been given, to represent the 
pulsations for all the key-notes, the rates of pulsation for every other 
note of their chord may be found by multiplying the required key-note 
numbers by the following scale of multipliers which belong to the several 
notes of a chord, in the order of the scale of numbers just now given 
for B sharp and C: namely, *981607226,—-9821406,—-983013672,— 
*985695273,—-99 19681 836,— 992167 9688,—-998888086,—1,—1-00115,— 
1:00225, and 1:003367773. From subdominant and dominant, the notes 
signified by the two scales of numbers, are, respectively, the one-ninety- 
sixth of a tone lower and higher, except the notes signified by the last 
two numbers in each of the two scales. 

What I have here stated shews plainly enough that I differ entirely 
from the French theorists, and from others, who hold that the harmonies 
which arise from any bass note, consist in its eighth, twelfth, and seven- 
teenth notes only: namely, the harmonies 2. 3, and 5 of the series now 
to be named. The harmonic sounds are numberless—they may be sig- 
nified by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, &c. to infinity. M. Rameau confesses 
that he heard the harmonies signified by 7 and 9: namely, the flat 
seventh and the major ninth notes; but having already founded his 
theory of music upon the harmonies 2, 3, and 5, he adhered to the 
science of evidence too closely to lay any stress upon facts which went 
beyond the points required to prove his case. I consider that I have 
here satisfactorily systemized the added sixth notes with which M. Rameau 
and many others have had so much difficulty. The added sixth, seventh, 
and ninth notes are discords. Between the nature of these and that of 
the fourth or the eleventh note, about which Messrs. Flowers and Musica 
have managed to get up such “a very pretty quarrel as it now stands,” 
there is ©s much difference as there is between a verb and an adverb, or 
a noun and an adjective. The fourth or the eleventh note is one of the 
notes which ought to be called dissonances, because, obliged to be suc- 
ceeded by the note which each of them has delayed, they may be com- 
pared to dissyllables in language. It is one of a class of notes which 
Fux, the German contrapuntist, easily explained, as the notes of some 
one chord being prolonged into the time of a succeeding bass note, either 
as syncopated, or prepared or unprepared appoggiatural notes, while, 
about the same time, M. Rameau was unprofitably speculating to explain 
them as arising from chords by supposition. Your correspondents upon 
Notation, and the fourth or the eleventh note, write as indistinctly, as 
one who, without any context, would ask the definite meaning of sich 
words as then, there, right, light, and others, which have two or more 
meanings. Mr. Harding has, however, been less indistinct,—he has 
indicated his meaning by the key-notes, G, B flat, and D flat. If Mr. 
Harding will listen carefully to F in the common chord trom D or D 
flat, and afterwards to what appears to be the same note in the chord 
from B flat, he will find that it is a higher note ;—the same may be said 
of G in the chord from E, E flat, and C; so that F and G are not points 
to guess from. In order to sift this matter, we will suppose the F sharp 
and G flat to be in the first space, and on the second line of the treble 
stave. The pulsations in a second for F sharp and G, in the key of G, 
are 359°5995 and 353°773;—for F and G flat, in the key of D flat, they 
are 339°0344 and 355°996;—and for F and G flat, in the key of B flat, 
they are 3421114 and 356°6656; so that, as it happens, Mr. Harding is 
right by the interval +43 —about the one-fifteenth of a tone; what he~ 
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comes of his theory, and the necessity for his divided key? The word 
“ relative,” which Mr. Harding uses, in his untoward figure about “ rela- 
tions” and “visitors, is a musical term. It is a dernier ressort word, to 
which M. D’Alembert was driven, in order to signify the fancied con- 
nexion between harmony in the major mode from C, and in the minor 
mode from A, which he found to be incapable of demonstration. If Mr. 
Wallbridge, or French Flowers, will very attentively scrutinize the in- 
tonations of the first concerted music they may hear, they will perceive 
that there is much more of truth than was intended in the expression— 
*T am still fully convinced that the subtle difference is totally apart 
from the real practice of music.” Should an organ or pianoforte tuner 
dare to adopt this opinion in his practice, he would speedily find himself 
superseded in his business; and should this opinion meet the eye of a 
mathematician, or of a practical chemist, or of any other carefully scien- 
tific person, he would speedily denounce these gentlemen as persons who 
know about as much of the physiology of music as the ropemakers do 
about hemp-seed. 
Yours, truly, 
J. MoLInEvx. 


P.S.—The B, in the seventh line of your page 90, (in my last letter), 
ought to have been B flat; and “genius,” at the end of the tenth line of 
the same, should have been genus. 


No. II. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sir, London, Feb. 23, 1845. 

The letters in the “ Musical World,” on the Enharmonic question, 
show a greater variety of opinions to exist on that subject than I could 
have anticipated. I was unaware that any person musically educated 
would consider the ascending enharmonic scale correctly written F, 
G flat, F sharp, G; it appears, however, that there are many, and 
amongst them your correspondent J. M. X., (J. Molineux, I believe.) 
In a former letter on this subject I stated that the proper notation of this 
scale, in ascending, should be F, F sharp, G flat, G; backing that 
opinion by quotations from the writings of some of our best theorists. 
Nevertheless, J. M. X. “has to inform me” that my “notions” are 
“unfounded.” One of two things is certain—either J. M. X. is a better 
theorist than Euclid, Kollmann, Keeble, Callcott, &c., or he is in error: 
the latter I opine to be the case, for many sufficient reasons. In the 
notation of every scale we proceed by the smallest distances of which 
that scale admits. Thus, in the ascending diatonic scale, F is followed 
by G; that sound being nearer to F than A, or any other above it. In 
the ascending chromatic scale, F is followed by F sharp, for the same 
reason; and in the ascending enharmonic scale, F must be followed by 
F sharp, if that sound is found to be less distant from F than G flat. 
That it is so is thus proved. Both “ Enquiring Subscriber” and J. M. X. 
will admit that a fourth note is nearer the tonic than a fifth note. As in 
the ascending enharmonic scale from C, F sharp is the sharp fourth, and 
G flat the flat fifth, the former must be the nearest sound of the two; 
which at once establishes the accuracy of my opinion, and shows that 
my “notions” are not “unfounded.” It would appear at first that the 
distance from F to F sharp is the same in both chromatic and enhar- 
monie scales; but, as I have before stated with regard to the latter, our 
present system of notation is inadequate for its proper indication, as our 
instruments for its interpretation. J. M. X. appears to doubt the exist- 
ence of the enharmonic genera in modern music; it however does exist, 
although differing in many respects from that of the ancients. Its use is 
to distinguish, in writing, those notes and chords which, although repre- 
sented by the same sounds on keyed instruments, are essentially different 
in character, and involve totally different progressions. As therefore the 
scale exists, it is frivolous to quarrel with its name; and I do not think 
the term “nominal” so comprehensive for a scale which proceeds by 
quarter-tones as that of enharmonic. 

In conclusion, “ I have to inform” J. M. X. that those who arrogate 
to themselves the right of censuring others, should, at least, be free from 
the faults they condemn; and that if an indiscriminate use of technizal 
terms constitutes “music slang” J. M. X. is far more liberal in its em- 
ploymeut than myself or the other gentlemen he mentions. It requires 
no conjuror to tell us that a solitary note cannot correctly be spoken of 
as an interval; but in treating of the relative positions of two sounds, 
that word may be used with propriety, and comes no more under the 
denomination of “music slang” than does the elegant language of 
J. M. X. under that of “ Billingsgate.” 

My object is not to interfere with the opinions of J. M. X., which are 
doubtless highly satisfactory to himself ; or to disturb, in any way, the 
complacency which so evidently results from a firm conviction of his 
own profoundness; but to state, simply, an opinion on a very simple 





subject, which, so far from being an “ unfounded notion,” is supported 
by unquestionable authorities. I trust to your invariable impartiality in 
matters controvertial for the insertion of this letter, and remain, 
Dear Sir, yours most respectfully, 
Musica. 

P.S. I read the letter of Mr. Wallbridge’s, in last Thursday’s “ Musical 
World,” with much pleasure; for I regret to say, although very many 
share his opinion of six-part and other fugues, there are but few who 
have the hardihood, or rather contempt for the cant of science, to express 
their opinions publicly. 


No. III. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Sir, 

I read with great pleasure last week the letter of your correspondent 
J. M. X., and perfectly sympathise with him in his denunciation of 
“ music-slang.” He speaks of “ the capability to sing any tune from 
any given key-note, and to detect false notes, which may be observed in 
the majority of children and others who have not learned music techni- 
cally ;” and infers thence that music in its present aspect, as an organized 
science, by no means satisfactorily accords with this natural capability of 
mankind to comprehend it and execute it. 

The same feeling led me to the construction of my system of sequen- 
tial notation. I was resolved to make music as it is signified on paper, 
agree in simplicity with music as it seems to a totally uneducated person. 
The existing system I found required to be reformed altogether. No 
patching up and modification would do: it was necessary to rebuild it 
from the foundation to the chimney-pots. 

The scale of sounds parts naturally into groups. These groups, diato- 
nically disposed, consist of seven sounds; and chromatically of twelve. 
As, however, the diatonic nomenclature is the only species at present dis- 
tinctly recognized, and, as in proceeding regularly upwards, the seventh 
note constitutes no finish in itself, but requires for that purpose the first 
note of the next group above, (on a repetition in a higher pitch of the 
first note of the seven) this concluding note is usually considered a 
necessary adjunct, and the entire group is called an octave. Looking 
upon it, however, independently of diatonic or chromatic arrangement, 
as consisting elementally of twelve sounds, and, by selection from these 
twelve of seven, I called the group by a name which would apply to 
either arrangement, and christened it a sequence. As the natural parti- 
tion of the scale into sequence was taken as the basis of a new rational 
system of notation, I called this the sequential system. 

With your permission, sir, I will give an extract from the review in the 
Examiner newspaper, because it furnishes a very luminous abstract of 
the principal matter —the formation of keys, and the method of writing 
them. Your readers and I shall then begin clearly to understand each 
other :— 

“ Mr, Wallbridge begins the system, which is to banish existing ano- 
malies, by taking the chromatic series of twelve notes, and naming them 
after the first series of numerals, 1, 2, 3, &c., to 12; a particular figure 
being invented for those numerals that are composed of two digits. These 
‘ sequences’ of twelve are, of course, repeated at every octave, and ‘ 1’ 
always corresponds with the notes we now call ‘ C.’ The numerals are 
the ‘ absolute’ names of the notes; thatis to say, the names of the notes 
considered apart from their reference to each other. To point out their 
position in the diatonic scales a new series of names is devised, cor- 
responding to our words ‘ tonic,’ dominant,’ &c. These are the vowels 
pronounced in the continental manner, and increased to seven by the 
addition of a circumflexed A, and a dotted U ; the order being U, O, A, 
A, E, U, I. These form a ‘ symmetric’ sequence, or ‘ septaphon :’ 
being, in fact, the diatonic scale, with the omission of the octave. U is 
always the key-note, and, therefore, of course, varies (with the rest of 
the letters) in absolute value, according to the key in which a piece of 
music is played. The staff is composed of three lines only, which, 
allowing one note to be put beneath, and another above, furnishes lines 
and spaces sufficient for a diatonic scale. This staff does not denote the 
¢ absolute,’ but the ‘ relative’ values of the notes placed upon it: and the 
note below it, being always called U, is subject to all the variations of 
that letter. The use of the ‘ absolute’ names, is to give a signature to 
the key, which is done by declaring the value of U. Thus if‘ 1’ be 
written at the commencement of the staff, it denotes that U is what we 
should now call C, on the first note in the ‘ elemental’ scale; if ‘2’ be 
written, U becomes C sharp, on the second note in the elemental scale. 
The value of U being thus determined, and there being, moreover, a mark 
to distinguish major and minor, the value of the higher notes is, of course, 
easily supplied. Leger-lines there are none; but the shape of the note 
varies to show its ‘ absolute’ value, or, as we should now say, to denote 
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whether it is to be taken at a certain pitch, or an octave higher or 
rr.” 

* is thus seen that the sequential notation is in direct opposition to 
the prescnt notation. Instead of the chromatic scale being secondary to 
the diatonic, it is proposed that the diatonic should be secondary to the 
chromatic. There are no keys constructed with sharps and flats: the 
only sharps and flats are notes which depart from the key. The keys 
themselves are all equally natural, and all equally easy to read and to 

erform. 
. Mr. Flowers in his last letter says:—“ Uf the name of the enharmonic 
scale be somewhat singular, yet its use is very clear: for it turns sharp 
into flat keys, and vice versa.” Now, really, it seems to me that its use 
is quite as singular as its name, and much more of a nuisance. We 
want to know if sharp and flat keys cannot be turned into natural keys; 
and to perform such an office as that our poor enharmonic scale is alto- 
gether incompetent. Let it, then, be superannuated, and retire on a de- 
cent allowance of respect. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, very truly, 
ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE. 

P.S.—In both my letters which precede this in the “ Musical World,” 
the following typographical errors occur. In the first I said that the 
sequential notation would abolish clefs, leger-lines, &c.: instead of clefs, 
it is made to read class. In the second letter, speaking of the objection 
of Utopianism, I said that I had quite made up my mind as to the value 
of this in the nineteenth century: to my astonishment I found on looking 
at the letter in print, that we were living in the eighteenth century. 
These are sad trials to the irritabile genus ! 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Dear Sir, 

I have observed in a very large majority of female voices which have 
not been trained at all, or which have not been spoiled by being trained 
from tenor C, that the best notes extend from the first or the second line 
to the fourth line, or the fourth space of the treble stave; and that below 


these notes there are others more masculine, and that above them there | 
are other notes more feminine: making altogether three distinctly diife- | 


rent kinds of tone. I have observed a similar constitution in all the 
other ranges of voice. 

I perceive that there is an opinion that there are only two kinds of 
tone: for, in the first number of a work on singing, which is announced 
amongst your advertisements, there are, amongst other things, “ instruc- 
tions for uniting the head and chest voice.” Will any of your artistic 
friends have the kind tor ile the inconsistency of these two and 
three kinds of voice by scientific explanation ? 

. Yours, truly, 





J. M. X. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Windsor, February 28th, 1845. 
Dear Sir, 

I am in want of a good treble voice in my choir (a boy), about the age 
of nine years, at all events, not exceeding ten. If you will make it 
known among your wide connexion of correspondents in the “ Musical 
World,” you will confer on me a great favour. The situation of chorister 
in this chapel is probably better than in any choir in the kingdom. 

I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Yours, faithfully, 
G. J. Exveyr. 


THE CONSONANT FOURTH AND DISSONANT ELEVENTH. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Sir, 

Will you permit me to offer an opinion on the discussion which at 
present is carried on in your estimable Journal, on the consonant fourth 
and the dissonant eleventh? A similar question was fur a long time 
debated by the old masters, who at length concluded that the fourth 
should be considered dissonant on the bass, and consonant between the 
parts. This decision leaving much to be desired, has left artists at 
liberty to comment it each in his own .way, and the following is the 
method I have adopted to obtain a satisfactory result, at least to myself. 
T have taken C and its unison in the key of C, and having reversed one 
of them, it produces a C an octave higher, expressed thus—1 : 2. I then 
divide it by its natural divisor the fifth G, and I find from C the fanda- 





mental note to G the divisor the fifth C G, which is called harmonic, 
thus expressed—2 : 3; and from this G to the octave C, I find the fourth 
G C, which is called arithmetical, thus expressed—3: 4. The result of 
this demonstration is, that the fourth is the inversion of the fifth its 
compliment; can it therefore be dissonant? Can the octave which is the 
most perfect interval be consonant as bass and dissonant an octave 
higher? That appears to me would be neither natural nor logical. Can 
a perfect fifth produce by inversion an imperfect fourth? It would 
follow from such reasoning that an imperfect fourth would produce in its 
turn a perfect fifth. 

The consonant fourth is included in the second inversion of the 
perfect chord CEG $, first inversion EGC $, second inversion GCE :- 
If this fourth were dissonant, it would be obliged to descend in its reso- 
lution to B thus— GEC $, GDB $, CEC {. Butas this C may rise 
to D and then descend to C, it seems to me that we are at liberty to 
make it descend to B or rise to D,as GEC $, GFD 5, CEC $. The 
first example is the most used, but that does not authorise us to consider 
this fourth dissonant; for the C may rise to D and then descend a minor 
third to B, and make its resolution on C in the following manner—GEC, 
GFD, GFB, or GDB, and then CEC. But when this same C is used as 
an eleventh, it is no longer derived from the perfect tonic chord, but is 
derived from its fundamental chord —G, B, D, F, A,C; and in three 
parts is accompanied by the fifth, and not by the sixth, upon which note 
it must make its resolution. In this case the eleventh is not dissonant 
on the bass, but on the fifth in its quality of seventh, and makes its reso- 
lution on the sixth, which is third to the bass. When the eleventh is 
used at the distance of a fourth from the bass, it then becomes a second 
below the fifth, as the inversion of the seventh, and makes its resolution 
on the third. What confirms me in my opinion is, that all fundamental 
chords are composed of uneven numbers, and to obtain the even numbers 
6, 4, 2, we must have recourse to inversions. The chord of 4 and 5 can- 
not therefore be a fundamental chord. In ancient and also in modern 
music we find final cadences in which two fourths are used, one congo- 
nant, and the other dissonant thuu—GDB $, GEC $, GDC 3, GDB 3, 
and CEC + This chord of fourth and fifth I consider as eleventh and 


fifth. 
Le CHEVALIER CATRUFO. ® 





Provincial Entelligence. 


MANCHESTER.—On Monday evening, the 17th ult., a miscellaneous 
concert took place in the Flowery Field School, Newton, under the able 
superintendence of Mr. Thomas Burgoine, the talented musician ¢f that 
neighbourhood. The principal performers were Messrs. Higham, Boyle, 
Welch, and Taylor, from Manchester, whose services cn the occasion 
were well and deservedly applauded. A concerto played on the flute by 
Mr. Burgoine, called forth the plaudits of the audience. Several songs 
were sung by Mr. Boyle and Mr. Taylor, some of which were encored. 
The use of the school was gratuitously allowed by Thomas Ashton, Esq., 
of Hyde, for the purpose of encouraging the musical talent in that town- 
ship.— Manchester Times. 


CHESTER.—A concert was given in the great room at the Royal Hotel, 
in this town, by Mr. Sherwin, late Vicar Choral of our Cathedral, now of 
Lichfield. Many of the principal nobility, clergy, and gentry of the 
town and neighbourhood, among whom we noticed the Right Hon. the 
Earl Grosvenor, the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean and family, Rev. 
Canon Bloomfield, Rev. T. Lyons and family, &c. &c. The first part of 
the programme was sacred. “Comfort ye my people,” from the Messiah, 
was sung by Mr. Pearsall, with great judgment. A duet from Judas 
Maccabeus, sung by the two Miss Williams, was delightful. Pergolesi’s 
“O Lord have mercy,” excellently sung by Mr. Sherwin, and showed to 
advantage his fine bass voice. Miss A. Williams’ “ With verdure clad,” 
Mr. Pearsall’s “ Deeper and deeper still,” and Miss M. Williams’ “O 
Salutaris,” were all excellent, The second part consisted of a miscel- 
laneous selection. Mr. Owen, of this city, presided at the pianoforte, 
and gave general satisfaction. We have to thank Mr. Sherwin for the 
treat he has afforded the lovers of music in this vicinity.—Chester 
Chronicle. 


LIMERICK (Feb. 28).—Mr. Templeton has met with great success here 
for the last three evenings. The gems of last evening were—* I love 
her, how I love her!” and “ All’s Lost.” The former was encored. Mr. 
Blewitt presided at the pianoforte with ability. There will be a morning 
concert on Saturday at the Theatre, which is likely to be well attended. 
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DunpEE.—The second annual meeting of the Dundee Choral Society 
was held at. the School, Dundee Chapel, Ramsbottom. A selection of 
sacred music went off with satisfaction to the audience. This society, 
which has sprung up under the patronage of John Grant, Esq., consists 
principally of young people connected with the works of the Messrs. 
Grant, and reflects credit upon the diligence and ability of all con- 
cerned. The principal performers, besides the regular choir, were Mrs. 
Leeming, Miss Hatfield, Messrs. Wroe, Openshaw, and Mellor, the 
whole under the leadership of Mr. Hacking, of Bury. There was a 
respectable attendance. We noticed among others present, Mrs. John 
Grant and fam‘ly, J. Knowles, Esq., of Tottington, Mr. Greig, of Rose 
Bank, and the Rev. Mr. M‘Lean, incumbent of St. Andrews, Ramsbot- 
tom, &c. 


Bristot.—Mr. Wilson has announced an entertainment in Bristol, 
when we have no doubt he will be received with the enthusiasm that 
usually greets his arrival in this city. Mr. Land, who has attended Mr. 
Wilson through his career, and whose elegant pianoforte style is itself 
a feature in the entertainment, still accompanies Mr. Wilson; indeed, 
neither Mr. Wilson nor the public could dispense with so valuable an 
accompanyist.—Great Western Advertiser. 


Wooprorp.—The third subscription concert was well attended. The 
singers were Madame F. Lablache, Miss Steele, Mrs. H. Chatfield, 
Hobbs, and F. Lablache. Madame Dulcken played a fantasia by Hen- 
selt, and took part in a duet with Mr. F. W. Bates, a very clever and 
rising pianist. Mr. Bates presided at the pianoforte with ability. 


CuatHaM. (From a Correspondent.)\—Mr. Rogers, Band Master of 
the Chatham Division of Marines, has announced his annual concert at 
Rochester, under the patronage of all the civil and military officers of 
the Garrison and Dockyard at Chatham. He has engaged Miss Agnes 
Taylor, Miss Eliza Birch, Miss Rogers—an excellent pianist—and the 
gentlemen of the Rochester Cathedral. Mr. Rogers will also be assisted 
by the band of the Societies in Rochester, which have given so{much 
pleasureto the gentry in the neighbourhood, during the winter, under 
Mr. Rogers’ direction. 








HMiscellaneous. 


Mr. Lumtey has arranged with M. Escudier, the music 
publisher, for the right of performance in England of Felicien 
David’s Ode Sinfonie, called Le Desert. Mr. Lumley is to 
pay £400 for the privilege. 


Tue Catcu Cxvs will commence its meetings to-morrow, 
being the eighty-third season. 


Crosspy Hati.— Mr. G. Case and Mrs. Newton gave a 
concert here on Wednesday evening week. The lady sang a 
variety of songs, &c., and Mr. Case performed a solo on the 
violin and concertina; a trio by Mr. Case, Mr. R. Blagrove, 
and Mr. Sedgwick, on three concertinas, was very successful. 
Miss E. Ward executed a fantasia on the pianoforte. Messrs. 
Richardson and Lazarus were encored in “ Lo! here, the 
gentle lark.” Several vocal pieces were given by Miss Rain- 
forth, Mrs. A. Shaw, Messrs. Begrez, and John Parry; Mr. C. 
Severn presiding at the pianoforte. Mr. Sporle was encored in 
a new song, “ Hope on.”—( From a Correspondent. ) 


Sir Henry Bisnop, it is said, accepted the conductorship 
of the Philharmonic concerts, with an understanding that he 
would give up the baton to either Spohr or Mendelssohn, as 
occasion presented itself ; a liberality rather unworthy a musi- 
cian of his reputation. 


Mr. Joun Parry has been singing at the Haymarket 
Theatre with great success. Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
— theatre on Friday, and expressed themselves highly 
pleased. 





Miss Dinan FARMER and Miss Fiower’s Soireges.— 
The third and last of these took place on Tuesday, 25th ult. 
at Blagrove’s, Mortimer Street, to a room crowded in every 
part. The programme on the whole was somewhat heavy. 
The two fair beneficiaires, however, fully maintained their 
reputations. Miss Farmer played Thalberg’s Funtasia on 
Russian airs, with great spirit—more delicacy of touch will, 
no doubt, come with time. Miss Flowers sang with taste and 
feeling Haydn's touching canzonet, ‘‘ My mother bids me 
bind my hair,” and a Scotch ballad, which was encored. Miss 
Lucombe, “ the fairest of blonde’s with her fawn-coloured hair,” 
sings very charmingly, but was unfortunate in the choice of 
her songs; surely they might adjust the dead weight of these 
concerts with a more equal balance. The classical scale fairly 
kicked the beam this evening. Barnett’s song—*“J’ve been 
to the woods,” was excellently delivered. Mr. Weiss was en- 


cored in a pretty song by Mr. Thomson, and Mr. Harrison, 


who was to have sung Balfe’s ballad—“ He may be happy 
yet,” did not make his appearance. Upon taking our leave of 
the fair aspirants, we may congratulate them upon their having 
obtained the substantial part of success, at least, if the crowded 
state of the room may be taken as any indication of it. 


Tue Misses Lyons’ Soirres. — The second took place 
on Monday evening, at Blagrove’s room, to a full, although not 
crowded, attendance. We arrived too late for a quartet by 
Haydn. Lord Westmoreland’s serenade, a melodious compo- 
sition, was excellently sung by Mr. Cox. Balfe’s cavatina 
non v’e donna, has some occasional sparks of fancy, and was 
excellently sung by Miss Cubitt. Ellen Lyon was happy in her 
interpretation of Handel’s ‘“‘ From mighty Kings.” Mr. 
Wrighten obtained an encore for the song, “ Many happy 
retuyns.” The popular trio from Cimarosa’s Matrimonio 
Segreto, was well delivered by the two beneficiaires and Miss 
Groom. A trio of Corelli was admirably performed by Mr. 
Guest, Mr. Case, and Mr. Lovell Phillips.. Miss Ellen Lyon 
selected the cavatina of Rossini, ‘‘ Bright flattering rays,” 
to display her vocal powers, and delivered it with such spirit 
and brilliancy as to obtain an encore. Her voice greatly 
improves upon acquaintance. Miss Eliza Lyon in “ Coming 
thro’ the rye,” showed much quaint and characteristic humour, 
obtaining also a well merited encore. After Mr. John Parry 
had sent the company into convulsions, we left the room at con- 
siderably past eleven, leaving the tail of the concert—half an 
hour long—behind us. 


Ancient Britons.—The 131st anniversary of the Society 
of Ancient Britons was celebrated on Saturday, in the Free- 
masons’ Hall, the Earl of Powis presiding. Two hundred 
children, belonging to the Welsh School, passed around the 
hall, and some of them sang an Ode, written by Florence Wil- 
son, to the air of “ Ar hyd y nos” (The live long night), which 
was encored. Several Welsh melodies were sung by Machin, 
J. O. Atkins, Young, Fitzwilliam, Collyer, Parry, &c. &c., 
accompanied on the pianoforte by H. B. Richards, and the 
harp by E. Roberts, who played an air, with variations, on the 
triple stringed harp. A recitative, sung by Mr. Atkins, as 
chief bard, and chorus, accompanied by a band of wind instru- 
ments, written by the late Mrs. Hemans, on the landing of the 
Romans in this country, and adapted to a Welsh air, was 
loudly encored. The musical arrangements were under the 
direction of Mr. Parry, being his forty-third (annual) appear- 
ance in that character. A collection of nearly a thousand 
pounds was made, including a hundred guineas from the 
Queen. 
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Tue Purr Porticat.—The following is a good specimen. 
“ Jullien’s star has guided him to the very point where his natural 
genius and his adopted profession intersect each other. He has 
been dropped, as it were, into the very niche of this habitable 
world, suited and intended for him—in short, he has been made 
for his calling and his calling for him. Certes, at the head of 
his band, flourishing his sparkling baton — his eye ‘ in a fine 
frenzy rolling’—his handsome face lighted up with the enthu- 
siasm of the moment — his attitude embodying (so to speak ) 
the very sounds elicited from the instruments around hin—he 
does present to our eyes the very beau ideal of a maestro of a 
band: he looks the master spirit that animates the minds of 
his musical corps —a Prometheus vivifying human clay with 
the fire that glows so warmly in his bosom. Still, a general 
without soldiers would be a nonentity ; and Jullien has kindred 
souls in his far-faméd band, that enter into his enthusiasm, and, 
obedient to the slightest wave of his baton, ‘ pour the full 
tide’ of harmony on the ear, or diminish their plaintive strains 
to the softest pianissimo.” Thus sings our cotemporary, the 
“ Bath and Cheltenham Chronicle,” to whom M. Jullien ought 
to be very much obliged. 


MEtopists.—The second meeting of the Melodists’ Club 
occurred on Thursday. Sir A. Barnard presided; and the 
following vocalists were present :— Messrs. T. Cooke, Turner, 
E. Taylor, C. Taylor, H. Gear, King, Horn, Machin, Brad- 
bury, Parry, Francis, Moxley, Foord, Manvers, Sinclair, and 
F. Lablache. 
“ Amen.” T. Cooke’s glee, “ Strike the lyre,” and Callcott’s 
“ With sighs sweet rose,” were well sung; and a duet by H. 
Gear and F. Lablache. Sinclair was encored in a Scottish 
ballad, and Machin in “ Down among the dead men.” Man- 
vers gave a serenade by Roche, and Mr. C. Taylor one of 
Dibdin’s songs. Mr. T. Wright played a solo on the harp— 
Herr Meyer an aria, performed on the clarionet, accompanied 
on the pianoforte by Benedict, who, in the course of the 
evening, played a fantasia, in which he introduced Coleman’s 
Eolian attachment. Mr. Parry, the honorary secretary, an- 
nounced that the Duke of Cambridge would preside at the 
meeting in April, when the prize offered by His Royal High- 
ness for the best convivial duet would be awarded. 


BEETHOVEN AND MENDELSSoHN.—The Hymn of Praise, 
(Lob-gesang) may take rank next in order to the Paulus, 
among the inspirations of the composer. It is styled, with 
propriety, a sinfonia cantata, for though the first three move- 
ments are purely instrumental, and in the symphonic form, the 
remainder is a succession of vocal pieces, solo, concerted, and 
in choir, Glancing at the mere design, the Lob-gesang may be 
thought to have originated from the ninth symphony of Bee- 
thoven in D minor, descriptive of Schiller’s Ode to Joy, At 
all events, though the subject of Mendelssohn is sacred and 
that of Beethoven profane, the similarity of structure in the 
works suggests an unavoidable comparison between the two 
greatest musicians since Mozart. The simplicity of Beethoven 
and the elaboration of Mendelssohn, exerted in these master- 
pieces to their utmost power of utterance, afford an interesting 
and instructive contrast. It is only when such qualities are dis- 
played by men whose genius and attainments are of the highest 
order that we can have a chance of judging which of them is 
preferable to the other. In our sphere of critics we shall make 
so bold as to say that an attentive hearing of the two works, the 
Ode to Joy and the Hymn of Praise, \eads to a certain con- 
clusion in favor of the superiority of the former. Simplicity 


“ Non nobis” was followed by Dr. Cooke’s [ 





is beyond elaboration—Beethoven is sublimer than Mendel- 
ssohn. After the Ode to Joy we feel fresh, exhilarated, 
content—after the Hymn of Praise we feel exhausted, gloomy, 
sick of our delight—our excitement has been a mingling of 
restlessness and despondency—the labor of attention has made 
the spirits flag, and, while we wonder, we complain. Yet as 
we are listening to either, we are equally astonished at the 
manifestation of genius, and only when we can take a retro- 
spective consideration of the grand whole have we any notion 
that one is more transcendant than the other. Beethoven's 
longest work is short — Mendelssohn’s shortest work is long— 
of course we mean by comparison. A student, however, will 
learn twenty times more of the necessary detail of his art— 
harmony, counterpoint, and what not—from Mendelssohn than 
from Beethoven. The truth is, that Mendelssohn is a more 
elaborate musician than Beethoven, though not so deep a poet 
nor so great an artist; and by artist, be it understood, we mean 
one who has science at command, and can apply it to the pur- 
poses of universal truth—one to whom it is a means, not an 
end ;—indeed, in the esoteric sense, artist is the noblest epithet 
that can be bestowed on humanity. And who shall be calleda 
greater artist than Beethoven ?—unless it be, indeed, divine 
Mozart, who to the simplicity we have eulogised in Beethoven, 
added even more than the learning that astonishes us in Men- 
delssohn. Mozart must surely be the harmony of Shakspere 
—so human is he, so universal, so profoundly natural !— 
Morning Post. 

BEETHOVEN AND THE FELONIES OF THE AUSTRIAN 
Post Orrices.—Every person who has lived in Austria knows 
that letters are there not only opened quite sans fagon, but 
that, moreover, if they contain the least thing unpleasant to 
the authorities, they are kept back, (anglice stolen) and never 
reach their destination. But, as such a state of things would 
mar even the most common epistolary communication, the go- 
vernment has adopted a certain plan, by which a person may 
ensure the safe arrival of a letter — provided always that it is 
quite harmless. This is done by way of what is called a Ré- 
tour Recepisse —viz., on paying a certain sum you receive in 
due time a printed form, on which the person to whom you 
have written certifies by his signature the safe arrival of the 
letter. Beethoven, who was wide awake to the position of the 
country in which he lived, never sent a letter, however trivial, 
without the precaution of such a Rétour Recepisse, on which 
score Schindler made him often reproaches, as it is a very ex- 
pensive way of corresponding. Lewis, however, was not to be 
moved an inch, and said “ If I write letters, they shall, at least, 
arrive safely.” Apropos; do the English know that Beethoven 
left about one hundred fasciculi of MSS. ( Conversations 
Biichen), in which he had noted every thing worthy of his at- 
tention—and this was, we may fairly say, every thing. Schindler, 
however, says that he dares not publish these things yet. 
Now, therefore, we know only Beethoven the musician, but 
then we shall know Beethoven the philosopher, moralist, and 
politician. 

J. L. 


Lorian AtracuMent.—A Mr. Akerman of Bridgewater 
claims the merit of this invention, and asserts he is prepared to 
bring forward several influential parties to testify that as much 
as ten years ago he placed a pianoforte with a seraphine at- 
tachment in the parish church of Bridgewater. If this be true, 
we are not indebted to “ Brother Jonathan.”— Great Western 
Advertiser. 
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Tue DuKE oF CAMBRIDGE will direct the first concert of 
Ancient Music, on the 23rd of April. 


Mr. GeorcE StanssBury is seriously ill; his medical at- 
tendants give small hopes of his recovery. 


MAvemol!seL_e Scutoss, Miss Dolby, Mr. F. Robinson, 
Mr. J. Robinson, and Madame Dulcken, are engaged for a 
concert at Manchester, on Friday, the 28th. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. L. LinptEY—received with thanks; our notice was not intended for 
our correspondent, who has been ever most regular; we feel grateful 
for the kind wishes so warmly expressed in our favor. Mr. Monxk— 
received with thanks. The M.W. shall be forwarded as directed. J. H. 
—the first tickets worth having shall be sent to our worthy correspondent, 
and we shall be delighted to receive the letter on Musical Education. 
Mr. CHARLES BARRETT caught his cold in a good cause—Antigone was 
—well worth it—the enclosure came to hand. Amicus—the style of our 
correspondent’s communication is too severe for our columns. SIGNOR 
Carto Minast—Mr J. Woot—Ey—Mr. Hackett—Mrs. Davires— 
Mr. B. JoutE—and Mr. Weiss—received with thanks. A. O.— 
InquIRER—their queries shall be answered in our next. Mr. LEMARE 
—they shall be sent as soon as completed. Mr. VENua—the notice has 
been some time in type, but has been unavoidably delayed till now. Mr. 
G. Vickers—we have inserted the paragraph, and shall be glad to hear 
from him often. W. C. M.—Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., of No. 
201, Regent Street, will supply the required information. 








Avbertisements. 


MRS. & MISS CHRISTIANA WELLER 


Have the honor to announce the opening of a 


NEW PIANOFORTE ACADEMY, 
At M. FAUCHER’S ROOMS, 7, HALF MOON STREET, PICCADILLY. 


The system of instruction adopted will be that which, after many years observation 
and experience in teaching, was devised and carried out by Mrs. Weller with such 
gratifying results in the musical education of her daughters. 
method may be judged of by the public performances of Miss Christiana Weller and 
her younger sister in Dublin, Liverpool, and Manchester, at the recent Gloucester 
Festival, and, last season, at Her Majesty’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Spuare, 


Terms, &c. may be had’ at the Academy, or of Mrs. Weller, No. 11, Queen Ter. | Mr 


race, faving the College, Chelsea. A portion of the week will be devoted to 
PRIVATE LESSONS. 





SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET, 
MR. I. COHAN’S CONCERT, 


MONDAY EVENING, March 10, 1845, at Eight o’Clock. 


PART L—Glee, “ Blow, gentle gales,” Mrs. W. H. Seguin, Miss Lanza, and Mr. | 
W. H. Seguin—Sir H, R. Bishop. Song, ‘The Wanderer,’ Mr. Hart—Schubert, | 


Fantasia, Pianoforte, on Jullien’s favourite Polka, Mr. Cohan—Cohan. 
“La ci darem la mano,’ Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Seguin—Mozart. 
Cavatina), Bassoon. Mr. [Baumann—Rossini. 
Miss. E. Lyon—Donizetti. Quintet, “ Robert toi que j’aime,” arranged and 
executed on the Sax Horns by Mr. Distin and his Four Suns—Meyerbeer. Ballad, 
“The Hindoo Widow,” Miss Sara Flower—Guernsey. 
Frederick Chatterton, “ Les Fleurs d’Italie introducing the March de Belisario, and 


Duetto, 


Romance, “ Una furtiva lagrima,” from L’Elisire d’ Amore—Frederick Chatterton. | 


Song, ‘‘ Look forth, look forth, my fairest,” Mr. W. H. Seguin—Balfe. Fantasia, 


Pianoforte, introducing “ Vivi tu” from Anna Bolena, “Deh Conte” & “Grand March” | 


from Norma, Mr. Cohan—Cohan. Scotch Ballad, “ Smile in, my bonnie lassie,” 
Mrs. W. H. Seguin—Parry. Aria, “ Notte tremenda,” Miss Lanza. Fantasia, 
Trumpet, Mr. Distin, in which he will introduce the voice part of “The Soldier 
tir’d,” Dr. Arne. In the course of the Evening, The Historical Romance, “ Fayre 
Rosamonde,” A.D. 1164. Written by Albert Smith, composed and sung by Mr. 
Join Parry. PART II.—Trio, “ My lady the Countess,” Miss E. Lyon, Mrs. W, 
H. Seguin, and Miss Sara Flower, Cimarosa. Fantasia, Pianoforte, introducing 
the air “ Still so gently o’er me stealing,” from S bula, Cohan. Aria, ‘Se m’ 
abbandoni,” Miss Sara Flower, Mercadante. Solo, Guitar, Don. R. Ciebra. Ballad, 
“ Kathleen Mavourneen,” Mr. F. Crouch, F. N. Crouch. Quintet, Lucia di Lam. 
mermoor, Sax _Hoerns, Messrs. Distin, Donizetti. Ballad, Miss Lanza. Ballad, 
se The Gipsy Bride,’”’ Miss E. Lyon, S. Glover. Duet for Two Guitars, from Robert 
le Diable, Don J. and Don R. de Ciebra, Meyerbeer. Aria, “ Ah che forse,” Mrs. 
W. H. Seguin, Pacini. Ballad, “* Widow Machree,” Mr. F. N. Crouch, Crouch, 
Preghiera, ‘ Dal tuo stel ato soglio,” Tutti, (Mose) Rossini. : 
Conductor, Signor Lanza. Tickets for the body of the Hall; 2s. 6d, Gallery 
3s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 5s. To be had of Mr. I, Cohan, at his Residence, 26, Soho 
Square; of the Librarian, at the Institution; also of all the principal Musicsellers. 








The effects of this | 


| Mr. H.Phillips 


| Mr. 


Solo (Grand | 
Aria, ‘Come innocente giovane,” | 


Fantasia, Harp, Mr. | 





WM. GOODWIN, 
LIBRARIAN AND MUSIC COPYIST 


To the Philharmonic Society, Society of British Musicians, and the Royal 
Academy of Music, Musical Agent for America, &c., 


4, Upper Wellington Street (late Charles St.) Covent Garden, 


Has published the separate Chorus Parts of the following Oratorios, complete, in 
which the treble and bass cleff only are used. 

The Creation, each part .....sesesceseeecese 18. OG. 

The Messiah 9 

Acis and Galatea 

Israel in Egypt 
And also Single Choruses from Oratorios and Operas, and some of the most favorite 
Madrigals, also a selection of Services from Boyce and others, at per page, Id. 

Every description of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Foreign and English, for hire, 

including all the playing dramatic po as well as those of former times; also 
several newly adapted Operas, free of author’s charge, amongst which are—Il Matri- 
monio Segreto, Cimarosa (the libretto founded on the comedy of The Clandestine 
Marriage) ; L’Italiana in Algieri, Rossini. The Music of Euryanthe, Weber (adapted 
to an original libretto). 
MUSIC PAPER AND BLANK BOOKS, in great variety, at remarkably low prices. 


POO O ee ee ee ee ee rereeweeeerene 





BERKSHIRE TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


MR. BINFIELD has the honour of announcing to the Nobility and Gentry, that 
the THIRTEENTH BERKSHIRE MUSICAL FESTIVAL will take place in 
READING, during the ensuing autumn, on the same grand scale as on all former 
occasions. 

Reading, February 28th, 1845. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


The best specific for Coughs, and all Affections of the Throat.—‘* We have received 
several recommendations, amongst the rest, two from Clergymen, of the Stolberg 
Lozenge. We did, in a recent number, ourselves recommend them as the best 
specific for clearing the voice that ever came under our notice.”—Editor Dramatic 
and Musical Review, November 26, 1844. To be had of every chemist in the 
kingdom. Wholesale Agent, Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street. 





TO CLERCYMEN, BARRISTERS, SINGERS, ACTORS, AND PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS. 


MADAME MALIBRAN’S VOICE PASTILLE, 


A DELIGHTFULLY FLAVOURED LOZENGE for the use of those subject to 
Elongated or Relared Uvula, Loss of Voice, Tickling and Soreness in the Throat, 
Hoarseness, Coughs, Asthma, and for all persons desirous of cultivating their 
Voices, as it ensures a good and clear articulation with Strength and Brilliancy. 


| Invaluable to Performers on Wind Instruments, and for immediately allaying the 
| nausea attending Sea-Sickness, 


Sold in Boxes at Is. 14d. 2s, 9d, 4e. 6d. & 11s. each, 
with a new and increased list of 


102 TESTIMONIALS 


of their Efficacy and Superiority from the following Eminent Professional Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 


Mrs. Keeley Signor Brizzi 
Mr. Wilson Mrs, Fitzwilliam | Signor C. M. Sola 
Templeton Mrs. W. H. Seguin) Signor Lanza 
H. Russell | Mrs. Clitford Signor Paltoni 
J. Sinclair | Mrs, Selby Herr. G. Brandt 
W. Harrison | Mrs Garrick Mr. G, Robinsor 
Mr. H.R. Allen | Mrs. G. Lee Mr. H. Gear 

.C. E,Horn | Mrs. G. Smith Mr. J. N. Sporle 

. Hobbs | Mad. G. Panormo | Mr. Selby 

. C. G. Borrani| Miss Helen Condell! Mr. R. M. Raymond 

. Ransford Miss Steele . | Mr. H. Lea 

. Weiss Miss Sarah Flower | Mr. R. Guylott 

. Stretton | Miss P, Horton Mr. E. Hart 

. Paul Bedford) Miss S. Novello Mr. Hill 

. J. Bennett | Miss Betts Mr. F. Smith 

. Manvers | Miss E. Lucombe | Mr. Penniker 

. W.H. Seguin) Miss Clara Seyton | Mr. Castellari 

. D. W. King | Miss Fanny Cawse | Mr. Galbreath 

. Barker Miss Lockey W. Cooper Esq. 

. G Horncastle) Miss A. Williams | W. Nodes,-Esq. 

. F. N. Crouch Miss M. Williams | O. Coleman, Esq. 

. G, Stansbury; Miss A. Nunn Miss Cubitt 
Mr. Parry | Signor R. Costa Miss Vincent | Miss Poulter 
Madame Gradini | Signor T.N.Giubilei} Miss Poole | Miss E. M. Lyon 


Also Mr. Distin and his Four Sons, the celebrated Performers on the Sax-horn, 
Prepared only by the Proprietor, 
MILES DOUGHTY, 
(Pharmacien, and Member of many Royal Academies of Medicine.) 


Sold Retail at 7, Hanway Street, and at Nos. 113 & 114, Pantheon; Waldack, 
Chemist, corner of New Bond Street; Sanger, 150, and Hanway, 63, Oxford Street ; 
Gifford, Chemist, 104, Strand; Rose, 16, Blackfriars Road; Baxter, 198, H 


| Miss Lanza 

| Miss Collett 

| Miss Pyne 
Miss L. Pyne 
Miss E. Badger 

| Miss Smith 
Miss J. Smith 

| Mise A. Taylor 
Miss L. Lyons, 
Miss E. Clairton 
Miss A. M. Thornton 
Miss Linley 
Miss De Pinna 
Miss Leggatt 
Miss Bayfield 

| Miss C, Barnes 

| Miss Duval 

| Rev. Mr. Browne 

| A ci-divant Vocalist 

| Madame A lbertazzi 

| Mrs. J. Sidders 

| Miss E. Lyon 


Mr. 
Mr. 





| Holborn; Hadfield, corner of Middle Row, Holborn; Lamplough, Snow Hill; and 


by all Chemists. 

N.B.—The Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Boxes forwarded free by post, to any part 
of the United Kingdom, upon receipt of 1s. 6d., 3s. 6d. or 5s, 6d. in cash or postage 
stamps. 

OBSERVE THE NAME and also that these Pastilles may be taken with as much 
safety as a peppermint lozenge. All other / peepentione are found highly injurious. 

Sole Wholesale Agent by appointment, Mr. J. Shepherd, 12, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, London—by and from whom all Chemists, &c. can be supplied. 
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THE CHIROGYMNAST; 
OR GYMNASTIC FINGER EXERCISES, 
Approved of by Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, by the Insti. 


tute of France, and by all the first rate oa and Professors of Music in England 
and on the Conti t the Royal Academies of Music, in every 





and 
capital of Europe. For the Study of the Pianoforte and all other musical instruments. 
MESSRS. MARTIN AND CO. 


SOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
87, PICCADILLY, OPPOSITE THE GREEN PARK. 
To be had also of all the principal Music Sellers. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
London, Oct, 24, 1842. 

Sir,—The application of the gymnastic system to the development of the hand, 
that ‘most essential thing in Pianoforte performers, is a most happy idea, and I 
therefore compliment you on your invention. Your Chirogymnast will be of 
immense service to beginners, who will, thus, in a short time, acquire three great 
advantages — flexibility, evenness in their play, and strength in the third and fourth 
fingers. Masters will thus be able to watch over their pupils with greater ease, 
mothers will be no longer bored by the monotonous studies for these fingers, Jand 
fathers not obliged to renew so often the Piano, worn out by the constant practice 
of these tiresome exercises. To these evils you ‘have substituted a very simple ,and 
efficacions method, the effect of which, I am convinced, is certain. I ,have long 
studied the anatomy of the hand, and I iook upon your invention as being particu. 
larly ingenious. You have solved a problem, and I beg of you to accept my best 
thanks and compliments.’ 

CH. CHAULIEU, 


Composer of Music, and Professor of the Pianoforte. 


A Letter from 1. B. Cramer. 


Sir,—I have attentively examined the Chirogymnast you sent me, and I have no 
doubt that those persons who will exercise their fingers on the different pieces of 
which this apparatus is composed, will acquire great extension in the hand, and their 
fingers will become independent of one another. What has the most struck me, is 
the simplicity of the means employed in the apparatus for strengthening the third 
and fourth fingers, but more particularly the third, which will thus acquire equal 
strength with the others. The Chirogymnast will be of incontestable advantage to 
persons who are deficient in strength of finger, and the different exercises of which 
this Instrument is composed must serve to complete the musical educafion of the 
hand. I have the honor to remain, Sir, &c. &c. &e. 

I. B. CRAMER, 


December 6th, 1842. 
Sir, I seize this opportunity to make you my best compliments on the subject of 
the Instrument you have invented. I have not the least doubt that the Chirogym- 
nast will become of general use in this era, when the study of the Pianoforte is so 
much in vogue. T. TANJOU. 
Organist of the Metropole de Paris, and of St. Eustache. 





TO THE MEMBERS OF THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


ROBERT ADDISON 


Having become the Patentee of the 


NEW TRANSPOSING PIANOFORTE, 


Invented by 8. MERCIER, of Paris, begs to inform the Musical Profession 
that this Instrument is now on view at 


ADDISON AND HODSON’S MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
210, REGENT STREET. 








CLEMENT WHITE’S NEW DUET, | 


“TELL, SISTER, TELL,” 


Sung with the most distinguished applause by 
THE MISSES A. AND M. WILLIAMS, 
At the concerts of 
THE MELOPHONIC 
(Just Published.) 
T. PROWSE, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD 


SOCIETY. 


STREET. 





COOTE’S CELLARIUS WALTZ & MAZURKAS. 


Just published (beautifully illustrated by Brandard), the celebrated CELLARIUS 
WALTZ, as used at all the Classes in Paris, arranged for the pianoforte by Coote, 
- _ a ga “4 = aes ao Russes, a Set of Mazurkas, dedicated to 

rch, price 3s. “The Mazurka, or Cellarius Waltz, is now the iy 
Paris, and fast supplanting the Polka.” —Galignani, — 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 











| Mary A‘Roon ... 
| She threw back her clustering ringiets of jet.. cocccoee Le H 


| When I gave you the heart that yo you said you lov'a ‘dearly 
| Young love in a frolicsome engined One day .+.-.eeeeeee 
| My lady’s eye 

| Published only by r. PRO WSE, Music Publisher and General Musical 


| in the sharp or flat keys. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF SONGS, 
From the Catalogue of Vocal Music, 
PUBLISHED SOLELY BY T. PROWSE, 


At his Manufactory for Pianofortes, C. Nicholson’s Flutes, Guitars, and every other 
description of Musical Instruments, 


No. 13, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD STREET. 


See, wed > CHUMBLEY. Written by 
Come wander forth .. sesceeeeceeeeeceee J, Chumbley 
Hurrah for rosy wine . eee 
He comes not home....... 

I own that thou art dear to me. 

The mountain echoes .. 
The myrtle tree .......++eeeeeee eecceee 
There is a sadness on thy brow - 

The Brigand ... 


eee ere eesee 


bo BD BD dO bo BD tO bo 
coaccoo™ 


SONCS, BY bn J. ‘LODER. 
Come fill the eup to gueny eyes ..... cesses 
Captive’s release.. 


sewers 


Elfin queen ........ 

Gipsy child ....... 

Here was my home .... 

I wander thro’ the bowers ..... 
If gold and — e’er ws mine . 
Ivy leaf ...+.s000+ oeevccceece 
T am a little gipsy maid coves 
I love to gaze on the dark blue ‘skies ee 

I’m king of the forest glade ..... 

Lov’d minstrel, fare thee w ell 

My poor rosette . teeeeee seseee from Berenger 
My home is not happy- © ewccecceccceseccese erccce eceeeee aes Cc. B. Wilson 
Oh! the merry days when we were young............++ Miss Byron 
Oh! build me a cot by the coo} flowing waters ee Mrs. c. B. Wilson 
Oh! dinna sing that melting strain.. T — from the French of Berenger 
Oh! say you will dwell in my cedar shade......... +++. Miss Byron 
Sing, dance, and sing seve “From the Fr rench of Berenger 
The Ontlaw ; or, I’m King of t the ‘forest ‘glade eeeecececes ++e++ Carl Schiller 
The mill’s merry sail.. ev.cecevececece be eoadoedecdcs +. Miss E. Cook 
The repentant 

The little grey man. 


2 ‘Translated from the French of Berenger 
Miss Byron 


COO eee ee ee eee eee reeeeeeeeeee 


se eeeeee 


From the French of Berenger 
The forsaken ..... +. J. Standert Dalrymple 
Thy will be done Miss E. Cook 
While mirth and contentment. eeece ) Translated from the French of Berenger 


aonme, BY CEORCE REY. 


10 0 U0 ONO EM ebb beeen 
escearocoseocoocesosooacscece eoococe 


Cheer thee, Mary ...«.. 
Girl of Athlone ...... 
Like yon clear and anquill river 
Oh! why should we strew o’er life’s sun 
Patrick has left me 
Song of the wood nymph.. esese 
The bracelet and the cross of ‘gold - 
Welcome, rosy May, with flute accompaniment, . 
Ditto, without flute accompaniment... 

SONGS, BY 


oocececoce 


Bonnie Mary Gray 

Forest flowers 

Go cull your roses .. eee co ccccccccccecce 

Merry gondolier ....ssseeececececseeceersceecececssecesecces ee 

Pretty star of the morning, answer to pretty star of - <— 

Shall I tell you whom I love! ee . Lee 

Were her tresses angel gold .......0se+eeeee . Sir Walter Raleigh 
SONCS, BY CLEMENT WHITE. 


bo BO bo bo bo to tO 
eooceocoeo 


All lovely and bright 

Come, come with me oe 
How dear to me my native vale.. secs 
I’m merry, yet I’m sad 

I never have mentioned his name .... 
Kind, endearing, Rosabelle ....... eee 
Love's souvenir .. . 

Love’s trial 


eee ++eee Miss Byren 
eeeese : "Desmond Ryan, Esq. 

.+» H. Plunkett, Esq. 

eoceseccs eccoe JJ. Stafford, Esq. 
ecedccccesecece .». Percy Farren, Esq. 
+++eeeeee Laman Blanchard, Esq. 
eccece seeeeeee Desmond Ryan, Esq. 
Cove, Esq. 
John Brougham, Esq. 

os ae Ryan, Esq. 
+++. L.H. Cove, Esq. 
W. H. Fisk, Esq. 


+. L. H. Cove, Esq. 
- Miss E. H. Keating 


The rhine-rafter .....+-ee0ee ee 
The beautiful maid of the dale eee 
There is a grief when tear-drops star . 
The merry mountain child ... 


BS DO DO bO PO DO PO bo BO OD OO PO bo PO DO DO DOD 
eoeoocecoococesooesco 


Instrument Manufacturer, 13, Hanway Street, London. 
CHARLES NICHOLSON’S FLUTES. 


The manufacturer of the above instrument directs the attention of Proressors and 


| Amarevrs to his latest improved Flutes; these instruments although so well known 


to every musician, yet, to the young performer, a word or two may be said with 
propriety respecting them. First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 

Second—Their quality of tone has always been unrivalled, 
and still maintains its superiority. Third—In contradistinction to all others these 
instruments are the easiest to perform on, the least exertion with the embouchure 
being required, and the quality of tone so requisite for every performer to attend to 
is one of the leading characteristics with these instruments. Lastly—The strongest 
proof that need be adduced is that every performer of any celebrity on the flute, 
performs on those made on the principle of the late highly celebrated flautist, Charles 
Nicholson. Those gentlemen who wish to be instructed on the correct principles ot 
the above master, can be recommended to competent professors by applying at the 
manufactory, 13, HANWAY STREET, OXFORD ST. 
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HANDELS DETTINGEN TE DEUM, 


ARRANGED for the ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE (WITH VOCAL SCORE), 
BY DR. J. CLARKE, 


Folio, 8s. 


PURCELLS JUBILATE IN D, 


ARRANGED for the ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE (WITH VOCAL SCORE), 
BY E. STURGES, 


Folio, 5s., Full Score, 10s. 6d. 


SINGLE PIECES. 

Overture, Esther ..-..cccccseccsceces ce cetecccccvcccccccesececccs 

Handel’s Coronation Anthem, Zadok the Priest e 
Recit. and Air, Total Eclipse (Samson) ..... 56 hoe 

Purcell’s Cantata, In guilty night os 

Chorus and Quartet, Old Hundredth Psalm 

Handel’s Recit. and Air, He layeth the beams (Redem 

Mehul’s Air, Ere Infancy’s bud (Joseph) 

Perry’s Air (Clarinet Obligato), Fair are the flowers (Fall of Jerusalem) .... 

Solo and Chorus (Trumpet Obligato), Martin Luther’s Hymn ....--.+e+++es 

Introduction, Solo and Chorus, We praise thee, O God .... seeccces 

Solo and Chorus, All the earth.... ° 

Chorus, To thee all angels ... 

Chorus, To thee cherubim ........se.+eeeees 

Quartet and Chorus, The glorious company.. 

Chorus, Thine honorable, true 

Solo and Chorus (Trumpet Obligato), Thou art the King of glory 

Air, When thou tookest upon thee ......... bios dev onesedieslige s8siodoetedooe 

Chorus, When thou had’st overcome 

Trio and Chorus, Thou sittest at the right hand—We therefore pray thee .. 

Chorus, Day by day ......-ccecccccccsccerece occccccccenecsevecccecs coccee 

Air, Vouchsafe, 0 Lord—Solo and Chorus, O Lord, in thee have I trusted.... 3 0 

Printed Orchestral Accompaniments, and Single Chorus Parts to the above, String 
and Vocal, 3d. per page.—Wind Parts (Perry’s Accompaniments) 4d per page. 

Now publishing, a standard edition of HANDEL’S WORKS, (large paper) as per- 
formed by the Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall. Arranged for the organ or 
pianoforte (with vocal score), by Dr. John Clarke of Cambridge, and Mr. G. Perry. 
Annual Subscription, £1 1s. for two Oratorios, in paper covers, or bound in cloth, 
£1 5s.—The “ Messiah” and “ Deborah” are now ready. Also a new edition of 
Haypn’s CREATION. Price to the Subscribers to Handel's Works, 10s. 6d. or 12s. 6d. 


Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. SURMAN, 9, Exeter Hall, 
and J. HART, 109, Hatton Garden. 


*,* Persons wishing to have the Music as performed by the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety, should order the Exeter Hall Edition. 


d. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
A NEW SACRED SONG, “LORD GOD ALMIGHTY,” 


Sung by Miss Rainforth, Miss Cubitt, Miss Poulter. and Miss Dolby. The music 
composed by the Chevalier Sigismond Neukomm Price 2s. Orchestral Parts, 1s. 
London—Published by J. SURMAN, 9, EXETER HALL, STRAND, and may be 
obtained (by order) of all Book and Music Sellers, or sent post free, by enclosing the 
amount in postage stamps. 





HANDEL'S SONGS, 


NEWLY ARRANGED EXPRESSLY 


FOR AMATEURS, AND PRIVATE PERFORMANCE, 
BY WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 


In presenting a new Edition of the favorite Songs by the above celebrated Com- 
poser, the Publishers feel that some explanation is necessary for adding to the many 
excellent Editions already in existence. They, therefore, beg to state, that from 
numerous enquiries for the Songs in /ower keys than those in which they were 
originally written, they have been induced to publish the present Edition, which it 
is hoped will be found more generally useful. 

It may also be observed, that, the pitch of the tuning fork in the life time of 
Handel being more than a semitone lower than that of the present day, many of 
these Editions are, therefore, nearer the Composer’s own key than any other yet pre- 
sented to the public. 

The following are already published:— 

Angels, ever bright and fair, I know that my Redeemer liveth 

But thou didst not leave Lord, remember David 

Comfort ye my people Lord, to thee each night and day 

Come unto Him, all ye that labour Pious orgies, pious airs 
Return, O God of hosts 
Shall I on Mamre’s fertile plain? 

What though I trace each herb and flower 
Where e’er you walk 


PRINTED AND SOLD BY 
LEADER AND COCK, 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENT SELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook Street, London. 


He shall feed his flock 

He was despised 

Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty 
How beautiful are the feet 





FOR THE BASS VOICE. 
MR. CRIVELLI 


Begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that his work on the ART of SINGING, 
adapted with alterations and additions Fok THE Bass Voice, is now ready, and may 
be had of Mr. Crivelli, at his Residence, No. 71, Upper Norton Street, and of all the 
principal music sellers, 





A GRAND MILITARY FANTASIA, 


Descriptive of the Moral Revolution at Athens in 1843, 
By J. COHAN, (Pupil of Ries.) 


“ The effect of this morceau, in the hands of a pianist like the composer, must be 
brilliant, warlike, and excitive: we recommend it to every lover of music.”—Musical 
Examiner. 

“An extraordinary musical effort, full of originality, and replete with colour and 
incident as a battle piece, by Horace Vernet.”—£ra. 

“This martial Fantasia will have great success with musicians who wish an incen- 
tive to —— the triumphant march alone will ensure its popularity.’’—Court 
Journal, 

“ This is the highest order of musical composition, sufficient to stamp Mr. Cohan 
an artist of very superior capabilities.”—Age and Argus. 

“ A very elaborate composition, treated throughout with much taste,—a pleasing 
lesson for advanced pupils.’’—Court Gazette. 

“Being not slightly gifted with fancy, Mr. Cohan has made good use of such 
musical ideas as were likely to be suggested by his subject.”— Morning Post. 

“The genius of the composer has succeeded in overcoming every difficulty, investing 
his subject with a reality and coherency that prove him a perfect master of his divine 
art.”"—Observer. 

Also, 


RONDO BRILLANTE. 


“ Mr. Cohan has chiefly availed himself of noble and primitive harmonies, and we 
observe a propensity to the study of the old masters.’’— Morning Post. 

“This is more facile than the generality of Mr. Cohan’s compositions. It is bril- 
liant and lies well for the fingers—simple and clear, and (a great desideratum in 
these fantasia times) every thing is in its place.”"— Musical World. 

“ Another of Mr. Cohan’s original and brilliant compositions, in which the classical 
character of the school to which he belongs is maintained.” —Sun. 

To be had of all Music Sellers; and at the author’s residence, 26, Soho Square, 
where he gives private lessons on the violin or pianoforte (with and without the 
violin accompaniment). Mr. Cohan also attends at the residcnces of his pupils, 

(In the press,) 


A new “GRAND MORCEAU” for the pianoforte, by the same composer. 





TO AMATEURS, VOCALISTS, AND OTHERS 
MR. F. NICHOLLS CROUCH 


Having been solicited by his Friends and Pupils to form a Society for the purpose of 
singing Masses, Glees, and Madrigals, informs the lovers of classical music, that he is 
now establishing a Musical Club for that purpose, to be held at his chambers, 75, 
Great Titchfield Street, every Wednesday evening, commencing at seven o’clock, 
concluding at eleven. Terms of Subscription, One Guinea per Quarter, paid 
in advance. 

Mr. Crouch continues to give Lessons in Singing and Declamation for the — or 
Concert Room, every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, from nine till five o’clock 
Vacancies for a Tenor, an Alto, and some Trebles (Boys). 

Applications stating age and Qualification, to be sent, post-paid, directed Portlan 
Chambers, 76, Great Titchfield Street. : 


THE MUSICAL BOUQUET, 


Consisting of Operas, Overtures, Quadrilles, Valzes, Mazourkas, Songs, Duets, Glees, 
&c., arranged with entirely new Accompaniments for the Pianoforte, including the 
Works of the most eminent Composers, embellished with Pictorial Illustrations en- 
graved on steel. Part I. contains No. 1, The Drawing Room Mazourka; No. 2, The 
Opera Polka; No. 3, Song from the Opera of Norma; No. 4, The Norma Quadrille. 
Part II. contains No. 5, The Chimes Quadrille ; No. 6, Distant Thoughts, or Fancy’s 
Dream—Song from Norma ; Nos. 7 and 8, A Set of Waltzes, by Schubert ; No. 9, The 
Ivy Green, music by Russell; No. 10, I love the night, Music by Russell; No. 11, 
Woodman, spare that tree, Music by Russell. Each Weekly Number, price only 3d., 
is embellished with an appropriate engraving on steel ; and sent post free for 2d. extra. 

‘New and cheap Music.—The increase in the study of Music renders it desirable 
that the works of the best Composers should be published in a cheap and correct 
manner, Attempt to this effect have been made, by substituting types instead of the 
more expensive process of engraving ; but the Letter Press style of Printing exhausts 
the attention of the Student, and is well known to be productive of serious injury to 
the sight. To remedy this evil THE MUSICAL BOUQUET will be handsomely 
printed on full size Music Paper, from plates engraved expressly for this publication. 
The Proprietors of this Work, while offering to the musical world an edition cheap 
beyond precedent in the annals of publication, have yet spared no expense to render 
it equal, if not superior, to the most expensive work extant ; and they entertain a 
confident expectation that, from its. price being within the reach of all, and from 
the elegance of its execution worthy a reception in the drawing-room of the affluent, 
it will meet with that extensive encouragement by which only they can hope to be 
repaid for the necessary outlay. Arrangements will be made to publish New Copy- 
right pieces; and the Works of Foreign Composers will be presented with English 
Words, suited to the Drawing-room and to harmonize with the melody. The Sub- 
scribers to this work are particularly requested to show it to their musical friends, 
as it is antipated the moderate charge for the Publication will ion a great 
saving in the valuable time of the Professor and Student, by preventing the necessity 
of transcribing MS. music, which the general high rate of charges for musical works 
often tempts them todo. Great pains will be taken by the Editor to present this 
work free from inaccuracies. and in accordance with the advanced conditon of 
musical science. All communications addressed to him, at the Publisher’s will be 
promptly attended to. 


J. PURKESS, 60, Dean Street, Soho; W. STRANGE, 21. Paternoster Row; 
and all Booksellers. 


London :—Printed by George Nichols, of Earl's Court, Leicester Square, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at his office in Earl’s Court. Leicester Square, afore- 
said and Published by George Purkess, at the ‘‘ Musical World” Office, 60, Dean- 
Street, Soho; where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post 
paid; City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Row. Thursday, March 6, 1845. 














